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THE METHODOLOGY OF NORMATIVE ETHICS * 


HE aim of this paper is to discuss certain peculiarities of 

ethical reasoning and, in particular, of the procedures by 
means of which a normative ethics may be established, an ethics 
that can, with some show of justification, claim to set up standards 
holding for everyone. These peculiar reasonings have not, I think, 
been sufficiently studied, and, with the sole exception of some points 
raised by Mr. Toulmin in his writings on Logic and Ethics, nothing 
at all like them has been systematically considered. The reason 
for this neglect of what are, par excellence, the reasoning forms of 
ethics and axiology, lies in the overwhelming prestige, the appalling 
dominance, of the logic of strict entailment, which has been the 
bane of our age. Wittgenstein in his early writings bifurcated 
all true utterances into the brutally empirical, on the one hand, 
and the emptily tautological, on the other; by implication, he di- 
vided our thought-shifts into those justified by tautological trans- 
formation, on the one hand, and by augmented experience, on the 
other. Though we are now far from endorsing such positions, their 
ghost lingers on as part of the fog left behind him by a great 
but purblind genius. Dimly we feel, though we are perhaps not 
willing to avow it, that a conclusion, to be respectable, must be 
capable of being made to follow incontestably from a set of premises 
themselves incontestable, that it must represent a tautological 
transformation of such premises. Such an approach excises almost 
all that is worth while in philosophy, to which the tautologically 
evident and the empirically true represent the two poles of utter 
uninterest, and it certainly excises all that is worth while and 
characteristic in ethics, in which practically every statement repre- 
sents an uneasy compromise of different styles of diction, every 
notion stretches subtly as we use it, and every reasoning involves 
a subtle, and at times a large, shift of ground. The typical argu- 
ments of ethics are not those which deduce trivial applications from 


*A paper delivered on May 5th, 1961, at the meeting of the Western 
Division of the American Philosophical Association at St. Louis. 
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principles of firm validity and of clear sense and scope; they are 
arguments in which a notion is stretched and developed to cover 
new types of case, in which application is retracted from cases 
to which a notion formerly applied, in which a notion constantly 
passes over into sister notions or doubles itself by gemmation or 
fission. Typically ethical are such reasonings or rational assevera- 
tions as ‘‘What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander,’’ 
‘Who wills the end must will the means,’’ ‘‘ All the world neces- 
sarily loves a lover,’’ ‘‘I like this, so others should like it too,’’ 
‘*T like fishing, you like fishing, so I can’t help liking you,’’ ‘‘ You 
don’t admire this, so perhaps I was wrong in thinking it so very 
admirable,’’ ‘‘You have done to me what I personally don’t like, 
therefore you should suffer what you personally don’t like,’’ ‘‘ You 
have done what no one can tolerate, therefore you should suffer 
what you personally cannot tolerate,’’ etc., etc. All these argu- 
ments are not only good arguments, having considerable persuasive 
force; they are also, I should like to maintain, the very paradigm 
of the logical. Too long we have been hypnotized by the virtuosity 
of reasonings which, with a vast expenditure of energy, manage to 
hover stationary over some spot, illuminating it perhaps from a 
variety of angles, but not bringing to vision anything funda- 
mentally new. They have made us forget that the task of worth- 
while inference is to go further, to cover new ground, and that 
inferences that fail to do so, though including in their scope the 
unimagined wealth of mathematics, are in reality degenerate cases, 
inferences only by courtesy. 

The kind of reasoning I propose to study is, further, a sort of 
reasoning which transforms not merely our persuasions but our 
interests, and, with our interests, our emotional overflows, our 
coolly expressed valuations, and also our practice. It is similar 
to the sorts of reasoning studied by Stevenson in Ethics and Lan- 
guage, though differing from these in that its natural movement is 
from the personal to the impersonal, from the merely actual to the 
normative, from a speech that only tries to be for all to one that 
more and more succeeds in being so. A fixed firmament of values, 
we may hold, necessarily arises out of the crass turbulence of hu- 
man interest, much as a fixed calculus of probabilities, with which 
it has in fact a fundamental analogy, arises out of the crude variety 
of human credulity. To believe in this emergence of the norma- 
tive out of the nonnormative is, in a sense, to commit the natural- 
istic fallacy, in a sense not to commit it. It is to commit it inas- 
much as one refuses to see any ultimate gulf between what we do, 
and what we must and what we should like; it is not to commit it 
inasmuch as one recognizes the gulf between description and pre- 
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scription, between taking up a stance or attitude and saying that 
one has done so, though one recognizes, too, that the two ways of 
speaking are inextricably blended, even in the use of the same 
word. That the normative emerges smoothly out of the non- 
normative is a well-known doctrine of idealism, which finds it 
absurd to criticize a performance in terms of a standard extrinsic 
to itself. 

The most basic moves of ethical, or rather pre-ethical, reasoning, 
are in no sense remarkable; they are moves dominated by analogy, 
which, here as elsewhere, plays a part so central in reasoning as 
to be practically identifiable with reasonableness itself. To like 
something, even personally, in some character in which we see it, 
is, by a logical but not formally logical transition, to like some- 
thing else like it in this respect; ‘‘That such and such is good’’ 
and ‘‘This also is a such and such”’ potently if not cogently medi- 
ates the conclusion ‘‘This is good also.’’ It is by a more openly 
radiating extension of the same type that one proceeds from the 
liking of this so-and-so to the liking of anything like it in being 
so-and-so, and, by a more sophisticated retraction, possible only 
to those whom language has taught to splinter things into ‘‘fea- 
tures,’’ that one proceeds from all these likings to the pin-pointed _ 
liking of being-so-and-so as such, to an attribution of goodness, 
even if only for oneself, to card-playing or French millinery or 
mountain scenery. The processes I am describing are anything 
but novel; what is perhaps novel is the characterization of them 
as ‘‘rational.’’ They have, however, all the traits of corresponding 
extensions of expectation in the realm of theory, to which we do 
not hesitate to apply the word ‘‘rational,’’ and the same tendency 
which leads us to embark on either sort of process also leads us 
to endorse either from higher levels, to say, in the ethical case, 
for instance, that a man should like g-ness or should think g-ness 
good if he likes this or that g, or that he should think ¢g-ness good 
(or like it) in this case if he does so in that. (The same tendency 
also endorses the approval of, or the view that, one should have 
all these likings.) This higher-order endorsement of primary 
liking is itself a move deeply characteristic of ethical reasoning, 
perhaps the most fundamental of such moves. If one likes X, one 
will and should like one’s liking of X, and should find it ‘‘suitable’’ 
and ‘‘right,’’ and one should like one’s liking of anything like X. 
By a subtle sophistication, one may then learn to like X, not merely 
because it is X but because it is liked by or pleasing to oneself, 
a sophistication of great importance, in which shameless voluptu- 
ousness and rational prudence alike have their source. By an 
equally rational extension, if one likes X, one should like not only 
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one’s own liking of X but also that others should like it. Not 
only art, morality, religion, and other ‘‘higher interests’’ are in- 
veterately propagandist, but any interest whatever. To be fond 
even of trout fishing is to desire all men, in the absence of special 
hindrances, to share one’s fondness, to approve those who do share 
it, and to reprove those who do not. 

All these rational extensions of interest are rational just be- 
cause they are not inevitable: they admit of possible exceptions; 
they have, in fact, many actual exceptions. Few philosophically 
interesting connections are in any other case. Their rationality 
means that they should or ought to obtain, not that they infallibly 
will. But this ‘‘should’’ or ‘‘ought’’ is not without some relation 
to a ‘‘will’’; it is, as the shifting use of the auxiliaries ‘‘should”’ 
and ‘‘ought’’ abundantly indicates, incredible that what should 
happen does not happen at all or happens only with the greatest 
rarity, that it is not in some sense ‘‘normal,’’ that its nonoccur- 
rence does not require special explanation, as its occurrence requires 
none. Special impediments, physical hindrances, personal conflicts, 
ete., must explain why a man who likes something cannot bear 
others to like it, whereas no special explanation is required in the 
contrary case. 

Interest will also rationally extend from an object to its neces- 
sary conditions, and the rationality of its extension to means and 
instruments has been recognized in Kant’s hypothetical impera- 
tives. But it is important to stress the process by which, with pre- 
dictable regularity, the interests called by Butler ‘‘ particular pas- 
sions’’ almost inevitably bring to birth those new, higher-order 
interests called by him ‘‘self-love’’ and ‘‘benevolence.’’ A man 
moved by particular passions is a man interested in X as X, Y as 
Y, etc.; a man moved by self-love is a man interested in X only as 
interesting or satisfactory to himself, an interest which, on our 
principles, develops naturally and rationally out of his primary 
interests and which, by the variety of sources that feed it, can 
persist and act even when primary interest is lacking. Few phi- 
losophers have to my mind commented sufficiently on the remark- 
able fact that men are able, as animals are not, to plan meals when 
they are not hungry, to contract marriages when they are not 
sexually excited, to buy pictures when they are not aesthetically 
stirred, ete., ete. Men are, in fact, capable of being moved not 
merely by certain primary objects of interest, the succulence of 
cherries, the curve of limbs, etc., but by the interesting or satisfy- 
ing power of such objects; primary motivation becomes itself a 
source of secondary motivation, and this at times when the former 
is merely thought of and not actual, and it is in this power to be 
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moved by the mere thought of movingness that practical rationality 
mainly consists. For when our interest is directed to the interest- 
ing as such, interests necessarily are set on a level and coordinated, 
and no mechanical mystery is required to account for the fact that 
we do what will please us on the whole. Cool calculation decides 
the issue rather than a synergy of motives. Nor is it obscure why 
the cool calculative interest thus generated should extend itself to 
others and should beget a family of benevolences ranged around 
their prime parent, self-love. There is, in fact, more of a logical 
leap from the interest in X to the interest in X’s interestingness 
than from the interest in X’s interestingness to me to X’s interest- 
ingness to you; both are remote, rational, detached from primary 
impulsion. Nor is it obscure, lastly, why a move should take place 
in a direction of further generality and why men should become 
interested in the fact that something is interesting or satisfactory 
to someone, regardless who that someone is, and that, at this new 
level of interest, the primary interests of different persons should 
be alike coordinated in a pattern of over-all benevolence. Bentha- 
mite generosity and generality, which seeks to extend the maximum 
of satisfyingness and the minimum of dissatisfyingness to the 
widest body of persons, is, in fact, as inevitable a first fruit of the 
operation of reason on human interest as the rules of probability 
and the primary generalizations of science are an operation of 
rationality on human belief and the data of experience. To make. 
generalized benevolence a special product of Christianity or of 
bourgeois society or of personal decisions is like attributing the 
ealeulus of probabilities to the gaming habits of the eighteenth 
century. 

Benthamite benevolence is, however, a small mouse for our 
dialectical mountain to have brought forth; we must do better. 
To be interested in interestingness as such, regardless whose in- 
terest is concerned, is a kind of interest impartial among individuals 
and indifferent to their differences. To have a certain sort of 
interest leads, however, by a natural or logical transition, to a 
higher-order approval of that kind of interest and of its special 
objects. Insofar as we start being impartially or undiscriminatingly 
interested in objects of interest, this kind of interest creates its own 
zest and becomes interesting to itself; a Butlerian conscience or 
Adam Smithian impartial spectator is a necessary outcome, given 
time and social peace. How strong this higher-order product will 
be will, of course, depend on many factors, many fortuitous and 
not all admirable, but, once established, we may expect it to increase 
in strength, being fed from so many sources. But the authority 
of the higher disinterestedness rests on what it is: it endeavors 
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to speak for all and to express only what all must feel, insofar as 
they are interested in the interesting as such, and this aim it can 
achieve, and can approve of its own success in achieving it, in a 
manner leaving no further scope for revision. This disinterested 
omniinterestedness must, moreover, tend to buttress itself with a 
defensive dislike of whatever tends against itself, a dislike of the 
arbitrary endorsement of one interest at the cost of another. While 
not hostile to particular interests as such, since it grows out of 
them and presupposes them, it must be hostile to any one-sided 
or biased endorsement of them. To be interested in the interesting 
as such leads naturally to aversion from exclusive absorption in 
single interests. No notion, however, behaves more tantalizingly 
under analysis than the notion of impartiality, and we cannot hope 
to have eliminated all its squirmings here. 

What we may call disinterest or omniinterest can, however, not 
be rigidly undifferentiated ; it will ramify into fundamental species 
of interest, each arising in an inevitable manner. Here my expo- 
sition is lamed by the limits of my time; there is room only for 
suggestive dogmatism. Let me say, therefore, that our interest in 
the particular characters of things, a side of all our primary in- 
terests, must, by processes not here to be dealt with, become sepa- 
rately interesting to itself and so lead to that detached respect 
for character as such and for its due presentation that is usually 
called ‘‘aesthetic.’’ In the same manner, our interest in what is 
matter of fact and truth, necessarily a side of all our primary 
interests, is such as, by processes not here to be sketched, to detach 
itself and become interesting to itself, leading thereby to a higher- 
order interest in and respect for truth and fact as such and to a 
balanced respect for the varied alternatives that may be true and 
to a defensive dislike of all that obstructs the way to truth or 
limits the fields in which we shall seek it, etc., etc., to the interests 
in short that are scientific or cognitive. In the same manner, our 
persistent involvement with other persons, which has not (it may 
be argued) a merely contingent relation to our other concerns, 
which entails at once the conquest of new spheres by sympathy 
and the relegation of their contents to the transcendently alien, 
a situation as straightforwardly plain to ordinary thought and 
speech as it has been teasing and bemusing to philosophers—this 
persistent involvement with persons, I say, is necessarily such as 
to detach itself and become interesting to itself, thereby leading 
to that higher-order interest in and respect for persons as such 
and the immensity of their distinctness by which Benthamite arith- 
metic may be mitigated and on which all justice is founded. We 
develop, in short, a special set of higher-order interests that may 
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be called ‘‘ethical.’’ In the same manner, finally, our practical 
interests—and our primary interests must all be practical—lead 
inevitably to a detached interest in practice or conscious causality 
as such and to such causality as directed to ends themselves having 
an impersonal sanction and savor; we reach, in short, the special 
interests called ‘‘moral,’’ those concerned with good will and good 
practice as such, regardless of what it succeeds in achieving. All 
these higher-order interests have their own style of impartiality: 
there is the detachment of art, which does not care what it pre- 
sents nor whether what it presents is true or otherwise satisfactory, 
but only if it is well presented; there is the detachment of science 
concerned only with what is true or with what may be true, regard- 
less of its precise content or any special satisfaction it may give; 
there is the detachment of justice, which abhors arbitrary dis- 
crimination and privilege among persons (each as much a world 
on its own as are the creations of art or the alternatives studied 
in probability) ; there is, finally, the detachment of morality con- 
cerned only with integrity and purity of intention regardless of 
the particular projects it turns itself to or of its success in executing 
these. All these forms of detachment, or rather of undiscrimi- 
nating omniattachment, form a family; they may be said to carry 
out analogous tasks on different materials—justice does with per- 
sons what probability does with alternatives, etc., etec—and as a 
family they must be moved by strong family feeling and affinity. 
Except as hindered by extraneous circumstances, each must endorse 
and approve the others. And the desire for detached, general 
objects of satisfaction which, as we held, necessarily grows out 
of our primary interests, cannot help finding satisfaction in atti- 
tudes sharing its own detachment and in their appropriate objects. 
Impersonally or impartially, therefore, we must not merely be 
interested in the satisfactory or hedonic as such, the backbone of 
welfare; we must also be interested in our several styles of dis- 
interest, and the aesthetic, the scientific, the ethical and the moral 
must take their place beside the merely satisfactory as ‘‘values’’ 
having not merely contingent or personal sanction. The firmament 
of values begins to wear a familiar face, and it is only confusion 
and the spell of a false logic that could have led men to think 
otherwise. 

It is clear, of course, that my sketch of the value-firmament 
leaves much to be decided. I have left obscure the precise appli- 
eation of the various vague rubrics I have mentioned to the concrete 
objects of primary interest, an application never mechanically 
definite and yet never merely arbitrary. Here I believe there is 
indefinite room for ‘‘decision’’ and personal choice. I have also 
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left obscure the grading and order of various ethically relevant 
considerations, of varying types of interest and disinterest and 
their objects, believing that here, too, the radical disparateness of 
the reasoned ‘‘cases’’ to be made out for different types of value 
leaves indefinite room for personal preference and choice. I believe, 
however, that the arbitrariness of such decisions never is radical 
and that it must also involve an impersonal legitimation. Just 
as we can detachedly endorse the liking of a particular object, 
but only because someone personally likes it, because it seems good 
to him, so we can and must endorse the personal applications and 
orderings of the value-firmament just because they are someone’s 
personal applications and orderings. They are endorsed as for 
him, but the endorsement for him is by all. Conscience, as Hegel 
stressed in the Phenomenology and as is clear to all who have 
operated tribunals for conscientious objectors, is a faculty not lead- 
ing to detailed agreement but rather to disagreement. What is 
uniform and mandatory is the need for respecting this personal 
faculty, without which all morals would be void through vagueness. 
Not even here, therefore, is there a place for radical arbitrariness ; 
those who defend it must, I fear, be cast forth from the ranks of 
sound moralists as poets were from the Platonic Republic. 

I have now completed my inadequate exposition and illustration 
of what I hold to be the reasoning forms of ethics and axiology. 
They embody, I think, a logic of family relations, in a sense some- 
what like that given to the term by Wittgenstein: different axio- 
logical principles lead up to and introduce one another by a kind 
of loose, rambling affinity, which is not less important and ines- 
capable by virtue of being loose. (Moral philosophers, and phi- 
losophers generally, should be men open to influence even by the 
most far-fetched and loose connection, rather than men moved 
only by the most rigorous and, therefore, most trivial bond.) That 
I have, in my time, been intelligible and persuasive is too much 
to hope; at best I may have made you receptive to the kind of 
loose dialectic necessary in ethical discourse. If I may conclude 
on a note of advertisement, this paper is by way of being a 
‘*trailer’’: it fragmentarily presents positions and arguments less 
fragmentarily presented in a forthcoming book.t To this may I 
direct you, if you wish either to understand me or to criticize me 
further. 


J. N. FInpuay 
Kine’s CoLLeGe, LONDON 


1 Now published: Values and Intentions (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1961). 
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THE CONTENT AND FUNCTION OF CONSCIENCE 


T is scarcely possible that ethical theorists would have any sub- 

ject matter with which to concern themselves unless ordinary 
men and women had consciences. Yet an analysis of the notion of 
conscience is not one which looms large in their writings. It is 
true that it has received passing mention in some current text- 
books ? and even fair consideration in some recent general books on 
ethies.? In the main, however, the notion of conscience has been 
only a secondary or peripheral topic in writings on moral phi- 
losophy. Oddly enough, the two notable exceptions to this general 
observation have been written by philosophers whose primary in- 
terest is not in ethics. 

The articles by Ryle* and Broad‘ on conscience are interesting 
not only because they interpret the nature of conscience in differ- 
ent and opposing ways but because they serve as pointed illustra- 
tions of two distinct philosophic approaches. This difference may 
be due not merely to a difference in philosophic approach and at- 
titude; it may be due also to the selection for consideration of 
different features of conscience and conscientious action, so that 
each account, in its own way, is incomplete and abstract. Broad’s 


intellectualist account focuses on the content of conscience, on the 
question of what a person ought to do. Ryle’s pragmatic account 
focuses on the function of conscience, the doing of that action 
which he ought to do. 


I 


The inadequacy of the intellectualist, Broad-type, analysis of 
conscience becomes explicit once the various senses of the words 
‘right’ or ‘ought’ are considered. It is true that Broad himself 
does not explicitly make these distinctions in this particular article, 
but his analysis presupposes them, and he has made them else- 
where. Underlying the search for these distinctions was the as- 
sumption that matters of morals, like matters of fact, could be 
objects of belief and knowledge and that moral utterances were as 
capable of correction as factual ones. Given this assumption, at 
least three senses of ‘right’ or ‘ought’ were possible. If one had 

1Charles A. Baylis, Ethics (New York, 1958), pp. 80-90; Stephen C. 
Pepper, Ethics (New York, 1960), pp. 178-181. 

2P. H. Nowell-Smith, Ethics (Baltimore, 1954), pp. 260-269; Bernard 
Mayo, Ethics and the Moral Life (London, 1958), pp. 142-180. 

3G. Ryle, ‘‘Conscience and Moral Convictions’’ in Philosophy and Analy- 
sis, ed. by Margaret MacDonald (Oxford, 1954), pp. 156-165. 


4C. D. Broad, ‘‘Conscience and Conscientious Action’’ in Ethics and the 
History of Philosophy (London, 1952), pp. 244-262. 
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complete factual knowledge and unerring moral insight, then the 
morally appropriate act was called, using Broad’s own terminology, 
“‘perfectly right.’’> If one had merely belief about the facts but 
one’s moral appraisal was still unerring, then the morally ap- 
propriate act was called, again using Broad’s terminology, ‘‘for- 
mally right.’’® Finally, if one might be mistaken both with 
respect to the facts and with respect to morality, the morally ap- 
propriate act in this situation was termed by Broad the ‘‘subjec- 
tively right’’ act.’. 

On Broad’s view, if we consider the way in which the term 
‘conscience’ is used in a sense that can sustain analysis, to say that 
a person has a conscience is at least to say that he is capable of 
moral cognition but that such cognition can only be of the subjec- 
tive rightness of an action. Thus by implication and also ex- 
plicitly, he rules out the attribution of infallibility to conscience.® 
Which particular moral act is appropriate to a given set of cir- 
cumstances can only be a matter of belief, although, with luck, it 
may accord with either perfect or formal rightness.® But, of 
course, conscience is not a purely intellectual concern. Accord- 
ingly, apart from his ability to reflect on the morality of his own 
actions, a person with a conscience is also capable of experiencing 
specifically moral emotions and of being moved to perform those ac- 
tions which he~believes to be moral. Moreover, the agent’s moral 
belief, in serving as a motive, has the status of a cause capable of 
leading to the subjectively right action.’° 

Toward the close of his article Broad makes a remark which 
reveals that there is some sense of ‘ought’ that cannot be explicated 
in terms of a person’s factual or moral beliefs. Broad himself 
declares it to be a ‘‘very important sense of ‘ought’ ’’ but provides 
no analysis of it. The sense of ‘ought’ involved here is that in 
which, as he puts it, ‘‘it is true to say that a person ought always 
to do the alternative which he believes, at the time when he has to 
act, to be the most right or the least wrong of all those that are open 
to him.’’™ It is the same sense of ‘ought’ which is expressed by 
the sentence, ‘A person ought always to obey his conscience.’ 

Although this sense of ‘ought’ is readily recognized by those 


5**Some of the Main Problems of Ethies’’ in Readings in Philosophical 
Analysis, ed. by H. Feigl and W. Sellars, p. 557. 

6 Op. cit. 

7 Op. cit. 

8 **Conscience and Conscientious Action,’’ p. 256. 

9*‘Some of the Main Problems of Ethics,’’ p. 557. 

10 * Conscience and Conscientious Action,’’ pp. 246, 249. 

11 Op. cit., p. 260. 
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who adopt the intellectualist analysis of conscience, it is, neverthe- 
less, totally incapable of this type of analysis. For whatever mean- 
ing is to be attached to it, it cannot be established by reference to 
a person’s factual or moral beliefs.‘ It is readily conceded by 
Broad that this sense of ought is always applicable no matter how 
erroneous the agent’s information, how incompetent his inferences, 
or how deluded or perverted his moral appraisals may be.'* It is 
of course true, as Broad himself insists, that others may for con- 
scientious reasons oppose him. If so, they ought, in the same 
sense, to obey their consciences by restraining him from doing 
what he thinks he ought to do.** But this still leaves this sense of 
‘ought’ unanalyzed and independent of factual or moral beliefs. 

The extreme to which the intellectualist may be put in his at- 
tempt to analyze this sense of ‘ought’ is, perhaps, best exemplified 
by Ewing in his claim that moral utterances in which it appears 
are synthetic a priori propositions.> One could engage in a 
frontal attack on this view by bluntly insisting that the sentence 
‘One ought always to do what one believes one ought’ does not 
express a proposition at all but merely a command or a prescrip- 
tion. Or one could simply claim that whatever else it may express, 
such a sentence cannot express a proposition of any kind and, 
henee, certainly not a synthetic a priori one. But to adopt this 
type of approach would be to prejudice the issue. It would 
merely set one basic view of the status of moral utterances against 
another without engaging in an explication of the nature of this 
particular moral utterance. Nor, again, is there any a priori rea- 
son for rejecting synthetic a priori propositions out of hand. At 
the same time, however, it should be recognized that they ought not 
to be multiplied beyond necessity. Whether or not this particular 
sentence expresses a proposition may be left an open question, but, 
assuming that it does, as synthetic it should yield new information. 
But this it fails to do, and whatever necessity may be attributed 
to it is due to its being, in a propositional sense, analytic. 

That one ought to obey one’s conscience is normally considered 
a categorical proposition. Viewed in this way it is natural, per- 
haps inevitable, to consider the proposition as significantly con- 
necting two distinct senses of ‘ought.’ However, it is really a 
hypothetical proposition which can be better expressed by the 
sentence, ‘If anyone thinks he ought to do z, then he ought to do 
it.’ The ‘ought’ that appears in the if-clause refers to the content 


12 Op. cit. 
13 Op. cit. 
14 Op. cit. 
15 A. C, Ewing, The Definition of Good (New York, 1947), p. 120. 
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of one’s conscience ; but the ‘ought’ that appears in the then-clause 
refers to nothing at all. It has a quite different function: it makes 
explicit the practical or regulative force of conscience. In short, 
it focuses attention on the function of conscience as a director of 
human conduct, and it does so by reminding the agent that to think 
oneself obliged to perform an act provides a sufficient reason for 
doing it. What is missing in the intellectualist account of con- 
science is its voice. The practical function of conscience as com- 
mitting a person to action is really common to all three senses of 
‘ought’ and is not to be isolated as a distinct, unanalyzable sense. 
To point this out is not to provide additional information nor to 
fill in the content of one of our duties in the form of a distinet 
moral principle, but merely to make explicit that to believe one 
has a duty entails being morally bound to do it.*® 


II 


The inadequacy of the pragmatic account of conscience becomes 
explicit once one presses for reasons for conscientious actions. For 
Broad the belief that an action is right depends on the ability to 
cognize certain moral characteristics. For Ryle not only is it not 
a matter of cognizing peculiar moral characteristics, but it is not 
a matter of cognition in this sense at all. What is ‘known’ is a 
rule of conduct, and ‘to know’ a rule of conduct is to be regulated 
in one’s conduct’’;?” i.e., to be disposed to act, in the appropriate 
circumstances, in a certain way. Again, for Broad, moral cogni- 
tion engenders the disposition to act. For Ryle, the distinction 
between moral cognition and moral action is an unwarranted one. 
According to him, ‘‘in one sense, and a very important sense, of the 
word my being ‘convinced’ of something or my ‘knowing’ it do not 
cause but consist in my tending to feel certain feelings and to enact 
certain actions,’’** and what makes conscience authoritative and, 
in part, distinguishes it from mere moral conviction is its opera- 
tiveness, its issuing in actions.’® 

On Ryle’s view, conscience and conscientious action are identi- 
cal, but a conscious appeal to conscience occurs only when the 
disposition to act conscientiously is challenged by a disposition to 
behave in another way.*® For the conscientious person now no 
longer knows how to behave. Furthermore, in so far as he is 
conscientious, a person can never be taken as issuing prescriptions 

16 Cf. below pp. 14-15. 

17 Conscience and Moral Convictions,’’ p. 159. 

18 Op. cit., p. 164. 


19 Op. cit., p. 160. 
20 Op. cit., p. 160. 
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or rules to himself. For rules are merely abstract descriptions or 
formulas of such behavior. Again, it is only when such behavior 
is interfered with that these prescriptions would be uttered by the 
agent to himself.** 

This identification of conscience with a certain mode of be- 
havior is open to a basic objection from which the intellectualist 
account is immune. Consider Ryle’s own comparison between a 
skillful chef and an honest man. There are all sorts of reasons 
for becoming a skillful chef: love of cooking, love of eating, desire 
for reputation, love of money. Equally, there are all sorts of rea- 
sons for behaving honestly: desire for reputation, self-interest, 
the recognition that it is the right kind of behavior. In the case of 
honest behavior, only the last is a moral reason. It is only in so 
far as a person behaves honestly for moral reasons that his actions 
ean be truly called conscientious. But the pragmatic interpreta- 
tion of conscience does not enable us to decide what reason or rea- 
sons a person may have for acting in a certain way, particularly 
whether or not they are moral. To indicate that an act is an act 
of a certain sort, namely honest, is not to give a reason for it nor 
to indicate the agent’s reasons for doing it. 

Other, perhaps more telling, criticisms arise with respect to 
Ryle’s interpretations of the appeal to conscience in cases of 
temptation or perplexity. For Ryle, to consult one’s conscience 
‘entails attending introspectively to (one’s) conflicting disposi- 
tions to act,’’** one of which is an operative moral principle. 
Conscience, then, is merely a competitor in the conflict: neither a 
judge nor a referee. Elsewhere, Ryle depicts the morally per- 
plexed person as one who does not know how to behave and who 
bridges the gap of ‘know-how’ by issuing prescriptions to him- 
self.?8 

These descriptions of what is involved in cases of moral crises 
are, to say the least, perplexing. Surely the man who has been 
honest, who has been conscientious, knows perfectly well how to be 
an honest man. There is no point to filling up the gap in his know- 
ing-how; he has lost neither his memory nor his skill. What such 
a person wants to know is not how to behave honestly but whether 
or not he ought to be honest. In cases of moral perplexity, he 
does not know what to do, and no amount of ‘knowing-how’ will 
aid him. Normally, in appealing to our conscience, we presuppose 
that we will be able to act in the way it may recommend, but we 
would not expect to learn new skills from it. 

21‘ Knowing How and Knowing That,’’ Analysis, § (1945-46): 14. 


22 ‘Conscience and Moral Convictions,’’ p. 160. 
23 ‘Knowing How and Knowing That,’’ p. 14. 
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Furthermore, to look at conscience as merely an internal com- 
petitor in cases of moral conflict is to deprive it of its authority. 
For the fact that conscience is operative is a test not of the au- 
thority of one’s moral convictions but merely of their sincerity. 
What makes conscience authoritative is not, as Ryle contends, its 
operativeness, but rather that it constitutes the final or conclusive 
reason a person can give for performing an action. In short, a 
reference to conscience serves once again as a reason for acting, 
although this time not in a general way, as above, but rather in a 
particular moral crisis. 

It is precisely the strength of the intellectualist account of 
conscience that it not only allows for, but insists upon, conscience’s 
serving as a possible motive, or reason, for action.** For it does 
not matter, in this particular context, whether it is a belief or a 
rule that is taken as appropriate to the given situation. In ap- 
pealing to conscience, a person is concerned with which rule he 
shall adopt, and this involves ‘knowing that,’ or, more accurately, 
believing that, a particular action is subjectively right. For this 
reason Ryle’s analogy between skill in the rules of arithmetic and 
conscientious action breaks down.”* Although it may be true that 
skillful computation is roughly comparable to conscientiousness, it 
is not true that a breakdown in each is the same. The computer 
who through heedlessness makes a mistake simply attends to the 
rule that, when heeded, will remedy it. The conscientious person 
is not quite sure, indeed he is rather uncertain, which rule should 
be applied, and no amount of mere rechecking of the rules of 
conduct will aid him out of his perplexity. 

It is probably correct to claim, as Ryle does, that ‘‘moral im- 
peratives and ought statements have no place in the lives of saints 
or complete sinners.’’?* But no human being is an angel, and, it 
is hoped, very few are complete sinners. Most of us, in times of 
moral crisis, particularly those crises which emanate from moral 
perplexity, must decide what we ought to do, not merely how to do 
it, and the appeal to conscience is one way of expressing the need 
for moral decision between different rules of conduct. 


Ill 


In any description and account of conscience two precautions 
are advisable: (1) an essentialist bias must be avoided, namely, 
that conscience must be one and only one thing and cannot be 

24 Broad, ‘‘Conscience and Conscientious Action,’’ pp. 256 ff. 


25 **Conscience and Moral Convictions,’’ pp. 162 ff. 
26 ** Knowing How and Knowing That,’’ p. 14. 
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another; (2) an appeal to common sense must not be taken as the 
ultimate authority on the matter. For although it is quite true 
that an account of conscience cannot begin without such an appeal, 
is need not end there. There is no reason to hold that the variety 
of common-sense beliefs on the subject are necessarily compatible 
or that all are equally justifiable. 

It has been said of conscience that it is fallible (Broad), that 
it is infallible (Butler) ; that its ultimate basis is emotional (Mill), 
that its ultimate source is rational (Rashdall) ; that it is the voice 
of God (Hartmann), or the voice of custom (Paulsen) ; that it is 
merely advisory (Nowell-Smith), that it is a command internally 
imposed (Mayo); that it is conscious (Butler), that it is uncon- 
scious (Freud) ; that it is a faculty (Butler), that it is not (any 
contemporary moral philosopher) ; that it is the disposition to have 
certain beliefs, emotions, and conations which, when operative, 
issue in conscientious actions (Broad), and that it is conscientious 
action (Ryle). 

It is fairly obvious that the truth of one of the members of 
each of these pairs of opposites entails the falsehood of the other, 
although, since they may be contraries, the falsehood of one need 
not entail the truth of the other. Moreover, it must be granted 
that all these positions have at some time or other found their 
justification in common-sense beliefs. 

Although subjective conviction may often be confused with ob- 
jective rightness and consequently lead to the view that one’s 
conscience is necessarily infallible, it is clear that the conscience 
of each of us must be taken as always open to possible error. 
Otherwise we should, without further argument, have to concede 
the impossibility of holding to objective rightness even as a goal 
and admit that no conscience could ever be mistaken or capable of 
enlightenment. Although conscience has been interpreted as an 
external voice or command, it must be recognized that it is not 
always to be identified with such commands. If it were, a refer- 
ence to conscience as a reason for action would preclude the pos- 
sibility of personal, moral decision. For acting conscientiously 
would merely be doing what one has been told to do—whether by 
the voice of God or the voice of custom is irrelevant—rather than 
doing what one has decided was right.** However, if the context 
of the various moral utterances in which the word ‘conscience’ oc- 
curs is examined, it can readily be seen that conscience does not 
always appear in this form. The utterance, ‘Let your conscience 
be your guide,’ provides evidence for such an interpretation; but 


27 P. H. Nowell-Smith, op. cit., p. 263. 
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the utterances, ‘Consult your conscience,’ and ‘It is a matter of 
conscience,’ do not. In this latter case, reference to conscience im- 
plies that the agent himself must decide what the right act is, that 
in fact either no one can tell him or no one ought to tell him what 
to do. In depriving conscience of its externality but still in- 
sisting on its practical function, the claim has been made that 
conscience is a command issued by oneself to oneself.2* But this 
is to strain the notion of command beyond its legitimate bounds, 
and requires a far too elaborate theory to explain the authority of 
conscience. To speak of the ‘‘voice of conscience’ in a fashion 
that conveys the intent of the phrase without straining the way in 
which language is normally used, the notion of command must be 
abandoned. To speak of conscience as having a voice is to em- 
phasize its practical function. This practical function can be 
preserved even though the content of conscience is identified with 
a particular belief about the morally appropriate act to perform 
in a given situation. 

The assumption that there must be a gap between our moral 
beliefs (or reason) and our moral practice (or volition), which 
conscience, sharing the characteristics of each, bridges, has led to 
the traditional view of conscience as a faculty. It is doubtless for 
this reason that Ryle identifies conscientious action with knowing 
how. For, if they are identical, no gap requires to be closed. But 
this identification, as has been seen, has its own difficulties. At the 
same time, however, the intellectualist position is not immune from 
criticism, particularly with respect to the causal connection be- 
tween moral belief and moral practice. 

The two opposing types of difficulty are avoided once it is 
recognized that, in appealing to conscience, a person, by that very 
appeal, is committing himself to act morally. Had he not already 
decided that he ought to do something, the appeal would never have 
been made. The attribution of moral responsibility to a con- 
scientious person is warranted only on such grounds. The con- 
nection between the content and function of conscience, between 
moral belief and moral practice, is not causal, because, although 
distinct, these factors are not separable. They would be separable 
only if what a man ought to do were externally dictated to him. 
But on the above interpretation an appeal to conscience is pre- 
eminently the attempt to determine for oneself what one ought to 
do in a given situation. 


BERNARD WAND 
CARLETON UNIVERSITY, OTTAWA 


28 Bernard Mayo, op. cit., pp. 170-172. 
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The Principles of World Citizenship. L. JonaTHAN COHEN. Ox- 
ford: Basil Blackwell, 1954. viii, 104 p. 10s. 6d. 


The Legal Community of Mankind: A Critical Analysis of the 
Modern Concept of World Organization. Walter Schiffer. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1954. x, 367 p. $5.50. 


Although the focus of attention of both these volumes is the 
problem of the world community, their approaches to it are 
radically different. For Schiffer is concerned primarily with its 
organization, Cohen with its citizens. It will be recalled that 
Aristotle thought both these topics vital to a consideration of a 
political constitution, the order of the rulers (taxis ton archon) 
and the order of the citizens (taxis ton oikounton) providing alter- 
native approaches to the problem of a constitutional order. To 
consider either of these aspects without regard to the other would 
have seemed to him unsatisfactory, as it does to the reviewer. 

Actually, Cohen’s slender volume is a closely reasoned argu- 
ment in support of the proposition that we are all in fact today 
citizens of an emergent world community, and he calls upon those 
who have grasped this basic change to look upon themselves as 
mundialists, with definite loyalties, rights, and duties. Lest mis- 
understanding arise at the outset, the author defines a ‘‘com- 
munity”’ as a ‘‘group of people’’ who ‘‘depend upon each other for 
their means of living.’’ Communities can, therefore, exist inside 
each other, and ‘‘our world community of which smaller commu- 
nities are now a part, is a social fact, not a metaphysical hypoth- 
esis.”’ There are many ‘‘matters of common concern’’ that bind 
the members of this community together, and the problem is how 
to organize them effectively for discussing these matters and for 
adopting suitable ‘‘policies’’ for their effective handling. The 
author is certain that common thoughtways are developing. There 
is a tendency to gainsay the problem of authority, though the 
author’s emphasis on law and reasoning would suggest a full 
exploration. In any case, the problem of loyalty, which Cohen 
rightly stresses, is itself intimately linked to that of authority, 
especially when the loyalty insisted upon is to law (pp. 58 ff). 
In this connection, Cohen formulates a principle of challenging sig- 
nificance: ‘‘The correct principle for deciding predicaments of 
divided social loyalty is this, that when more than a single legal 
system is binding on us we owe a supreme allegiance to the one 
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which is most widely administered.’’ Kant surely would have 
applauded this principle, which seems almost a political form of 
the categorical imperative (Cohen, by the way, gives quite inade- 
quate attention to the parallels between his own and Kantian 
thinking on world citizenship). But whether it really can stand 
empirical testing in the light of the actual behavior of human 
beings may seem more doubtful. It would seem that the degree 
of authority is vital here. Cohen would argue his point (as he 
does his entire analysis) in terms of the three ‘‘precepts of philo- 
sophical method’’ that he formulates at the outset. The first of 
these is to avoid principles that a considerable number of men 
have ‘‘never either implicitly or explicitly accepted.’’ In other 
words, we must build world citizenship on a common ground of 
principle. His second precept is to select only those ‘‘generally 
accepted thoughtways’’ which are ‘‘consistent with one another.’’ 
The third precept is to select ‘‘that system of thought which does 
least to impede the reasoned discussion of conflicting social poli- 
cies.”’ Cohen expects pretty general agreement on these precepts 
(axioms) of his search for the principles of world citizenship ; for 
his precepts are ‘‘not intended as the major premisses of arguments 
about social policy, but as ways of determining which premisses 
to use ...’’ They are, in any case, part of a firm faith in reason. 

Cohen argues that the existence of international organizations 
is proof of the existence of a world community that is ‘‘poly- 
centric.’’ It is not very clear to this reviewer why this term 
denotes the author’s view that this community lives under a regime 
of law, yet is neither a sovereign state nor composed of sover- 
eign states. Nor is the author’s way of brushing aside possible 
objections of international law at all satisfactory. As a matter of 
fact, his viewpoint is very similar to that of George Scelle, the 
well-known exponent of the ‘‘droit des gens,’’ who regards the 
world community as united under law, yet neither a world state 
nor composed of states. In spite of his debonair attitude toward 
law, the author insists that as world citizens we all have a moral 
duty to support wherever we can the strengthening of international 
law and the steady growth of world government to implement it. 
Yet, Cohen’s insistence upon universal acceptance obliges him to 
require neutrality on vital issues of international discord on the 
part of this emergent institutional core of world government. 
Indeed, he frankly (and rightly) recognizes the key importance of 
a balance of power for such machinery, resting upon broad au- 
tonomy for the component states (they seem at this point to be 
‘*parts’’ of the world community, after all). What is not needed 
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is ideological agreement based upon a universal change of heart.’ 
Cohen concludes his discussion with a brief statement of the view 
of man implicit in his argument: 


Clearly the creatures about whom I have been writing are not typified by 
the spiritual man of other-worldly religions, the intellectual man of Enlight- 
enment theory, the economic man of the Utilitarians and Marxists, or the 
heroic man of Nietzche and the Nazis. They are rather to be described as 
versatile and protean beings, whose diversity of outlook and attitudes is 
not to be compassed within the bounds of a single ideology. They have this 
in common, that they are fallible, yet all capable of reasoning with one another. 
So that at its best their social organization, like their science, is a cooperative 
endeavour which profits by the number of those taking part and the variety 
of their outlooks. 


In short, there is an underlying belief in the common man that 
runs like a red, or perhaps one should say a pink, thread through 
the entire argument. 

Diametrically opposed with respect to this argument, as in 
many other respects, is the line of reasoning and general outlook 
of Schiffer’s volume on The Legal Community of Mankind. Here 
a philosophically inclined student of international law develops a 
broad critical position with regard to prevailing views in inter- 
national law by questioning altogether the view that there exists 
a world community. Schiffer builds his argument upon a broad 
survey of earlier writers on natural and international law from 
the late Middle Ages and Grotius to Scelle. He undertakes a broad 
critical analysis of the ideas underlying the League of Nations 
and the United Nations. These he believes to involve a self-contra- 
diction. ‘‘Only a world state,’’ he believes, ‘‘would make it 
possible for the existing states to give up the authority which they 
exercize in their respective domains.’’ And insofar as there is a 
world community, it is ‘‘organized as an association of sovereign, 
independent states.’’ Therefore, both the League and the UN 
could be ‘‘expected to work only if the conditions did not exist 
which appeared to make the existence of that organization neces- 
sary.’’ In other words, he posits precisely the precondition for a 
world community that Cohen would deny: that there be a fairly 
universal ‘‘change of heart’’ which, if it occurred, would make 
the organization unnecessary. ‘‘The League,’’ Schiffer writes, 
‘‘was designed to bring about the reign of abstract reason, justice 
and peace, and its Covenant was based on the belief that all the 


1The rejection of a necessary ‘‘agreement on fundamentals’’ for the 
effective working of constitutional government, though not fully discussed by 
the author, is nonetheless sound in the reviewer’s opinion; for this cf. his The 
New Image of the Common Man (1941 and later), ch. V. 
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problems of the world could find some generally accepted solution 
through a machinery which essentially left the world in the same 
condition which had prevailed before the creation of the global 
organization.’’ He bases these rather sweeping propositions, which 
hardly accord with a realistic appraisal of what went on when 
League and UN were created, upon his excessive belief in the role 
of ideas and more especially the impact of such writers as Oppen- 
heim and Laurent, whom he discusses under the headings of 
‘*positivism’’ and ‘‘progressivism.’’ 

Schiffer’s insistence upon the need for creating a world state 
leads him to emphasize the role of political action. ‘‘The creation 
of a world state is a concrete political problem which can be solved 
only by political action,’’ he rightly concludes, but he shows only 
limited appreciation for the requirements of such political action. 
Is there any power in the world today except the Soviet Union and 
the world Communist movement of which it is the backbone that 
is actively promoting that kind of ‘‘world state’’? Schiffer does 
not seem to want to face this reality. Rather he believes that ‘‘the 
world state regarded as the ultimate solution of the problem of 
world peace, the world state established by agreement, is believed 
to assure the ideal combination of authority and freedom.’’ Kant 
thought otherwise, and we have reason to worry with him that 
a ‘‘world state’? would very definitely raise the specter of a 
world-wide despotism from which there would be no escape. Cer- 
tainly this is so, if the word ‘‘state’’ is taken seriously and meant 
to designate a coercive organization exercising legislative sover- 
eignty and related powers. It is a curious feature of Schiffer’s 
analysis that it leads up to an assertion of the all-pervading im- 
portance of politics, yet insists that ‘‘the present study is not 
concerned with political problems as such.’’ What it is concerned 
with, apparently, is a reductio ad absurdum of the various schools 
of international law, by setting them in their ideological perspec- 
tive and exploring their antecedents in the history of political and 
jurisprudential thought. Whether it was really necessary, for 
the audience to which Schiffer’s analysis obviously is addressed, 
to give lengthy descriptions of the contents of familiar writings, 
such as Grotius, Pufendorf, and Kant, may well be doubted. A 
sharper critical appraisal and less recital of familiar doctrine 
would have been preferable. Nonetheless, Schiffer’s volume con- 
stitutes a worth-while critique of reason in international law. 

The two books together make a remarkable dialectic exercise. 
Each in a sense shows the limits of the other’s arguments, yet each 
possesses its own significant strength. On the whole, though, the 
sane gradualism of Cohen’s analysis would seem nearer to the vital 
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core of the thinking of those who are actively engaged in the 
political effort of creating the world community that Schiffer cries 
out for. Indeed, if Schiffer is right in his concluding sentence 
that ‘‘the idea that everything could be obtained for nothing was 
an important element of the pattern of thought which shaped the 
League of Nations and the United Nations idea,’’ then Cohen offers 
a sound and wholesome corrective for this species of utopianism. 
I wish I could hear a discussion of the Laotian and Berlin crises 
between the two authors! 


Caru J. FRIEDRICH 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Fabric of Society: An Introduction to the Social Sciences. 
Raupu Ross and ERNEsT vAN DEN Haac. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1957. xv, 777 p. $10.00. 


This book is an attempt to analyze ‘‘society’’ and also to de- 
scribe the methodology of the physical and social sciences, the 
logical foundations of this methodology, and, via discussions of 
values and the authors’ own value judgments, to show the common 
cause of social science and social philosophy. The plan and pur- 
pose of the book, as set forth in the introduction, promises exciting 
reading, but, except in the section on ‘‘Economic Aspects of So- 
ciety,’’ this is not fulfilled. The authors are belligerent about the 
fact that they make value judgments about most of the facts they 
report; but they do not realize that the fault lies not in these 
judgments, but in the judgments that decided what would and 
would not be reported in the first place. Their valuational sins 
are sins of omission. In this short space, one can only indicate 
the nature of some of the philosophical excursions, and offer an 
example or two. The four parts of the book are Persons, Groups, 
and Culture; Science and Symbols; Economic Aspects of Society ; 
and The Organization of Power. This is a ‘‘psychological’’ rather 
than a logical ordering:—‘‘By applying scientific method first, 
we hope to motivate the reader to study its theory later.’’ 

Let us look first, however, at Science and Symbols. It begins 
with a chapter on the nature of science, which tells us that science 
is simultaneously ‘‘empirical, rational, general, and cumulative’’ 
and that it is neither prescriptive nor reductionist. In a footnote 
to the page on reductionism, John B. Watson is cited as an example, 
and the remark is made that those reductionists ‘‘who linger on get 
publicity disproportionate to their importance.’’ But there is no 
example of an important issue—preferably one in social science— 
that is currently being subjected to the reductionist onslaught. 
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In the chapter on Language and Thought one hundred and fifty- 
one words are devoted to a criticism of Stuart Chase, but the term 
‘‘general semantics’’ does not appear, and there is no scrutiny of 
this popular quasi-logical panacea for psychological and social dis- 
orders. Almost four pages are devoted to ‘‘the need for precise 
terms’’—the core of which is an excerpt from William James via 
Frye and Levi’s Rational Belief. The lack of reference to Hempel’s 
Fundamentals of Concept Formation in Empirical Science or to 
Carnap’s ‘‘Testability and Meaning’’ is hard to understand, unless 
our authors thought that bilateral reduction sentences were a re- 
ductionist ruse. There is a general sketch of the hypothetico- 
deductive approach. The discussion of logic is likewise a sketech— 
of the classical square of opposition (without the diagram), of the 
traditional fallacies, and of the ‘‘three laws of thought.’’ (‘‘The 
principles of logic are basic to science, as they are to all thought. 
And basic to logic are the so-called ‘laws of thought,’ which are 
necessary conditions for valid thinking.’’) There is also some 
comment about analyticity and the meaning of empirical proposi- 
tions. The essence of the one-page discussion of ‘‘certainty and 
probability’’ is a warning against solipsism. 

In the twenty pages on ‘‘the scientific study of society’’ there 
appears no organized example of an empirical method, no demon- 
stration of a social science technique, and the closest thing to 
logical analysis is a long excerpt from Merton’s ‘‘The Self-fulfilling 
Prophecy.’’ Some results of The American Soldier program are 
listed, but no technique is discussed, no theories are mentioned, and 
the logical status and empirical efficacy of models (mathematical 
or otherwise) is never mentioned. There are seven pages on general 
laws in history, but no other social science is subjected to logical 
or methodological examination. Discussing the ‘‘social conditions 
for the existence of science,’’ allusions range from the Old Testa- 
ment to Nazi racism and Soviet genetics. The conclusion that ‘‘In 
competition with genuine science, a spurious politicized science 
must fall behind,’’ does not probe a major question for scientist, 
social scientist, and moral philosopher alike: namely, how pure 
mathematics and theoretical physics have been so successfully 
nurtured in two totalitarian states, and how men trained in the 
scientific tradition of ‘‘objectivity and free inquiry’’ are able to 
compartmentalize their judgment. It is hardly ‘‘reducing morals 
to psychology’’ to ask these questions, and it is surprising that 
the chapter on Science, Morals, and Values does not come to grips 
with this issue. 

Let us now turn to part I, wherein scientific method is em- 
ployed in a manner designed to stimulate the study of it in its 
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pure form. The approach is heavily psychoanalytic: ‘‘to describe 
socialization, for instance—which is indispensable to a description 
of society—is in effect to use Freud’s hypotheses’’ (p. 21). The 
authors distinguish between controlled experimentation and clinical 
observation, but they do not recount the efforts of many in the 
psychoanalytic field to bring that art within a more rigorous scien- 
tific framework. Neither are there references to non-Freudian 
findings in the two areas the authors stress: the effects of depriving 
infants of maternal affection, and the treatment of personality 
disfunction. They dismiss a group of thinkers—all of whom they 
call ‘‘neo-Freudians’’—in three-fourths of a page, only thirty-one 
words of which indicate anything of the substantive content of 
some of these views (pages 44-45. The ‘‘neo-Freudians,’’ relegated 
to a footnote, include ‘‘Karen Horney, Erich Fromm, Harry Stack 
Sullivan, and among the older dissenters, Carl G. Jung, Alfred 
Adler, Wilhelm Reich’’). 


Many ‘‘neo-Freudians’’ [those cited above] insist that destructiveness, © 
sadism—one is tempted to say evil in general—always come from life experi- 
ences, chiefly frustrations, that are avoidable. They advocate changing cul- 
tural conditioning and social institutions. In this extreme form, the dispute 
is not between two scientific hypotheses but between two philosophical view- 
points. It ean be traced back to the conflict between . . . St. Augustine... 
and the heretics who followed . . . Pelagius. Freud, like St. Augustine, main- 
tains that human nature includes evil and bears the seeds of its own corruption. 
Both the saint and the psychoanalyst view life as a tragic and heroic struggle 
against our inborn tendencies to depravity. The parallel can be spun out. 
Freud like St. Augustine stresses ‘‘prevenient grace’’ (constitution) and this 
stress distinguishes both from many ‘‘pelagian’’ heretics. 

The neo-Freudians, like the Pelagians and semi-Pelagians, maintain that 
man is master of his fate and does not suffer from inherited handicaps (for 
Freud, constitution, indispensible Oedipus complex, and ineluctable frustra- 
tion; for St. Augustine, hereditary sin) and thus is far less dependent on 
grace and far more able to make this earth a paradise than either Freud or 
Augustine would grant. Of course, the neo-Freudians get their notions via 
Rousseau and Marx, rather than directly from Pelagius, but the lineage is 
clear (pp. 44-45). 


Part I is peculiarly unrelated to the rest of the book. Tue 
nature of Man should surely pervade the affairs of men, and one 
would expect that the study of political and economic behavior 
and the structure of institutions would be keyed to this detailed 
dissection of the psyche. But such integration is lacking in this 
book, and this is also the nearest approach the authors make to 
an examination of psychology as a social science. 

In the chapter on Economie Progress and Normative Disinte- 
gration we are told that American society is characterized by 
fluidity rather than heterogeneity and that this fluidity is the 
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result of extreme ‘‘market-oriented mobility’’ which sacrifices 
social stability to ‘‘the ceaseless reorganization and reintegration of 
our economic functions in the service of greater efficiency.’’ Yet, 
despite all the troubles that plague the ‘‘anomy’’-ridden individual, 
our society is 


. more stable as a whole than many a less mobile society. The prospect 
of altering their personal life chances by their own effort—without social 
reforms or revolution—seems to help Americans overcome whatever difficulty 
is caused by the fluidity.... They devote themselves to changing their 
personal situation rather than the social system (p. 108). 


How is one to define stability here? By the absence of street bar- 
ricades? As for social reform, the short history of America is 
full of it—fought for, lobbied for, legislated for, and voted upon 
by members of a Pelagian society, ignorant of Man’s estate be- 
cause they had rejected Augustine and had not yet read Freud. 

According to our authors, the ‘‘ethos’’ and the ‘‘sacramental 
bonds’’ of western and especially American culture have been ‘‘cor- 
roded’’ by science. But what this ethos has been they do not spell 
out, nor do they offer a history of the corrosive process; instead, 
they refer to Malinowski’s remarks about the neurasthenia of Tro- 
brianders, and sing the sad saga of the destruction of the Mela- 
nesian culture because its ethos (headhunting) had been shattered 
by the British. 

Let us turn to another aspect of the authors’ position: 


The discoveries of seience are logically irrelevant to the core of the myths 
around which the ethos is formed, and even to the essence of religion. .. . 
It was the psychological impact of science, not its logical or empirical con- 
tents, that corroded religious faith. Scientists, as distinguished from science, 
. . » developed a faith no more justified by science than religious faith and 
no less destructive when unbridled: a belief that the cosmos is so arranged 
that its total magnitude and contents cannot exceed the grasp of scientific 
method—that nothing can exist that cannot be known intersubjectively and 
explained scientifically. Values, then, can either be proved right objectively, 
pragmatically, scientifically—which they cannot—or the universe is valueless 
(109-110). 


If one assumes that these discoveries include those made by Galileo, 
Newton, Darwin, Freud, the non-Euclidean geometers, and Ein- 
stein, then one is forced to conclude that Hobbes, Locke, Hume, 
Adam Smith, Thomas Jefferson, Bentham, John Stuart Mill, John 
Dewey, Morris Cohen, and Felix Adler—to name a few—were all 
unaffected by the logic and content of empirical science. As for 
the valuelessness of the universe, even the naive faith in unlimited 
progress contains its own value assumptions; and not even the 
extreme physicalistic wing of twentieth-century logical positivism 
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denied that values play a legitimate and necessary part in human 
affairs. To demand clear understanding of the grounds for moral 
judgment, to deny that values have a substantival existence, or to 
deny the axiology of absolute idealism is to proclaim neither ni- 
hilism nor anarchy. 

The last two sections of the book are the best, and of these 
the one on economic aspects of society is the better of the two. 
There is a good chapter on Marxism, and one that presents the 
Soviet Union as an ‘‘alternative social system.’’ Other alterna- 
tives, such as Sweden, for example, are not included. Durkheim, 
Weber, Mannheim, Cooley, Dewey, and many others are passed 
over so lightly that the uninitiated would never suspect that they 
were anything more than minor academicians—the authors’ judg- 
ment here seems to reflect their concern with the fabric rather than 
the dynamics of the weaving processes. 

SaMvuEL E. GuucKk 


BakucH SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
THE City UNIVERSITY, NEw YorRK 


The Contemplative Activity: A Study in Aesthetics. Prpita 
Harzraut. New York: Abelard-Schuman, 1956. 139 p. 


$3.00. 


This ‘‘Study in Aesthetics,’’ as the book is subtitled, explores its 
subject through the technique of ‘analysis of the given.’ The 
aesthetic experience is accepted as an ultimate datum, which cannot 
be explained or derived, but is merely to be described by direct 
introspection. The characteristics revealed by this scrutiny are 
such as have been the staple of similar aesthetic doctrines for sev- 
eral centuries. Aesthetic experience is marked off negatively as 
being ‘‘non-utilitarian, non-volitional, non-emotional, non-analyti- 
eal’’ (p. 36). More positively, such experience is said to center 
upon the ‘‘immediate concrete sensual attributes’’ of its object; to 
be aroused only by sense data, and only by those that have a 
‘‘closely-knit integral unity’’; to have the traits of ‘‘distance,’’ 
‘“disinterestedness,’’ ‘‘detachment,’’ ‘‘objectification,’’ and ‘‘time- 
lessness’’; to have no knowledge content, to be irrelevant to other 
concerns of life, and to have no external reference or meaning. In 
sum, aesthetic experience is ‘‘pure attention’’ or ‘‘contemplation”’ : 
‘‘When adopting a contemplative attitude towards his object, the 
spectator too is freed of the bonds of physical and psychological 
causality. His physical state, the sort of man he is, the realities of 
his circumstances, the urgency of his emotional, practical and in- 
tellectual pursuits are all discounted and erased’’ (pp. 40-41). 
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This is an extreme doctrine. Indeed, the occurrence of any 
such experiences could well be challenged on both theoretical and 
empirical grounds, though the author seems to hold that we do in 
fact respond in this way to nature. However, the author does 
recognize that this is quite inadequate as a description of our ex- 
perience of art. So a distinction is now introduced between 
‘aesthetic response’ and ‘artistic response.’ The latter is the re- 
sponse to the total content and meaning of a work of art. This 
content includes ‘‘ideas, emotions, intentions, beliefs, insights,’’ as 
well as ‘‘judgments on moral, religious, and emotional matters’’ 
(pp. 58, 69). To deal with this content, the author drops the con- 
cept of contemplation and adopts that of expression, which is taken 
as another ultimate and inexplicable datum. The artist seeks to 
express that which has strongly impressed him. To do this, the 
artist must embody his content in some medium and give it form. 
At this point, the concept of expression is in turn dropped, for it 
raises questions that the author’s chosen technique cannot answer. 
So now another concept is added, that of craftsmanship. The es- 
sence of the artist is found in the fact that he is a ‘‘superb crafts- 
man’’: he solves with great elegance and effectiveness the problem 
of embodying and ordering his impressions, feelings, and ideas. 
There is no attempt to explain why or how the artist does this: 
it is by ‘‘some inherent virtue,’’ some ‘‘grace of providence’’ or 
‘inspired touch,’’ some gift of ‘‘genius’’ (pp. 76, 82). But it 
remains an ‘‘ultimate mystery’’ (p. 76). 

The book is sometimes quite perceptive in its treatment of 
specific matters. This is particularly true of the discussion of 
the problem of form and content, which is subtle and fruitful. 
But it seems to the present reviewer that the vein the author 
seeks to exploit is altogether inadequate to yield satisfactory 
results; the outcome is more a mass of inchoate and ad hoc 
hypotheses than a systematic doctrine. Scrutiny of the aesthetic 
life, in its varied phases, does reveal a great richness of phenomena. 
To describe these there is need of such different categories as 
‘contemplation,’ ‘expression,’ ‘form,’ ‘craft,’ and others. What 
is then required is a theory that goes beyond the surface of the 
aesthetic life, explains this in terms of its genesis and functions, 
and so binds together its aspects. Without this theoretical frame- 
work, these gleanings of introspective analysis remain a mere 


eclecticism. Philosophy should yield something more than altars 
to unknown gods. 


IREDELL JENKINS 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
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Reflections on Poetry: Mediationes philosophicae de nonnullis ad 
poema pertinentibus. ALEXANDER GOTTLIEB BAUMGARTEN. 
Translated, with the Original Text, an Introduction, and Notes, 
by Karl Aschenbrenner and William B. Holther. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1954. viii, 
90 p., and Latin text, 40 p. $3.50. 


In Reflections on Poetry, Karl Aschenbrenner and William B. 
Holther present an edition, including translation and original text, 
of Alexander Gottlieb Baumgarten’s Meditationes philosophicae de 
nonnullis ad poema pertinentibus. In their Preface, the editors 
argue persuasively that Baumgarten’s historical achievement goes 
much beyond the mere invention of the word ‘‘aesthetics.’’ The 
Introduction, emphasizing as it does the clarity and sublety with 
which Baumgarten translated the principles of rationalism to the 
subject of perception, the ‘‘lower faculty of cognition,’’ ably sup- 
ports their contention. The author of the Reflections believed that 
‘*Beauty is not only perceptual, but it is perception perfected.”’ 
His book is, therefore, more than a formal restatement of ra- 
tionalist principles concerning ‘‘clear’’ but ‘‘confused’’ ideas; it 
goes beyond a mere restatement of Horace’s Ars poetica. 

For the editors, the Reflections, first published in 1735, is a 
book which ‘‘marks the beginning of an important change... in 
the structure of the science or disciplines which comprised ra- 
tionalist philosophy. Beyond this it makes a lasting contribution 
to the analysis of the concepts it examines, reducing classical 
poetics to an orderly system within a space of two-score pages.’’ 
For the philosopher of art, the Introduction is of especial interest 
because of its detailed analysis of rationalism and its relation to 
the arts and because of Baumgarten’s use of rationalist methods 
and ideas and his development of the conception of poetic crea- 
tivity. Baumgarten’s contribution to the history of the faculty of 
imagination and to the efforts of critics and philosophers to explain 
the individual work of art in terms of genus and species deserves 
particular attention from contemporary aestheticians. The defects 
of Baumgarten’s approach to art are sufficiently evident in his 
formal definitions of poem, philosophical poetics, poetry, and poet 
(p. 39), his insight in remarks upon genus and species (p. 44). 

The translation is clear and accurate. There are informative 
notes, but no index. 


Mitton C. Naum 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 
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American Pragmatism and Education, an Interpretation and Crit- 
icism. JoHn L. Cups. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1956. x, 373 p. $4.00. 


During his many years of teaching in Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, John L. Childs brought to his students a careful 
and coherent pragmatic philosophy of education. In this sub- 
stantial book he has made the fruits of his long study, meditation, 
and teaching available to others in the broader community that 
was never far from the center of his thought. It is a major con- 
tribution to the history of educational philosophy. 

Part One deals with the ‘‘ pragmatic reconstruction’’ in general 
terms. Dr. Childs recognizes that pragmatism had European roots 
and analogues, but maintains that it arose as a characteristic mani- 
festation of American cultural needs. The historical background 
of American pragmatism in Pierce, James, Dewey, and Mead is 
sketched in its relevance to educational theory and to democratic 
living. 

Part Two presents summary statements of the differing prag- 
matisms of three philosophers of education, William H. Kilpatrick, 
George S. Counts, and Boyd H. Bode, and sketches in the last 
three chapters Dr. Childs’ own assessment of the pragmatic theory 
of education and of some of its critics. The distinctive emphases 
of Kilpatrick, Counts, and Bode emerge with sharp clarity from 
the discussion. Unfortunately, Dr. Childs’ modesty in the presen- 
tation of his own position precludes its appearance in comparable 
sharpness. 

The success of pragmatism, both as an approach to philosophy 
and as a method of solving problems in educational theory, Childs 
is firmly convinced, must ultimately be judged by a pragmatic 
test. It is by the way in which pragmatists’ interpretations clarify 
the impact of contemporary politico-social and scientific develop- 
ments on education and on life that we are to determine the success 
or failure of pragmatism as a philosophy. The implication of this 
insistence is that pragmatism must be judged in its own terms. 
Would, I wonder, Professor Childs grant to each competing philo- 
sophical position the same right to define the criteria by which it 
is to be judged? And if he were conscientiously to permit this 
pluralism, could any philosophic system ever fail to meet its self- 
prescribed tests? 

These questions are raised not to cavil, but out of a conviction 
that the tests of the validity and adequacy of all philosophies must 
be of a more generally acceptable character, else sectarianism in 
philosophy will be as rampant as sectarianism in religion. 


JosEePH L. Buau 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Normative Discourse 


by PAUL W. TAYLOR, Brooklyn College 

This new book by Paul W. Taylor is one of the first volume- 
length studies in general theory of value using the techniques 
and approach of contemporary philosophical analysis. The 
purpose of the book is, first, to make clear the key concepts 
used in carrying on normative discourse, and second, to make 
explicit the rules of reasoning which govern the justification 
of normative assertions. The author examines the logic of 
evaluating and prescribing in such a way as to bring out 
those features of evaluative and prescriptive statements which 
are common to all the different “realms” or “types” of value 
—moral, aesthetic, religious, political, legal, and prudential 
value. The three questions which are treated are: What is 
it to evaluate something? What is it to prescribe an act 
to someone? What makes a reason a good reason in justi- 
fying a value judgment or prescription? 


1961 Approx. 360 pages Text price: $4.95 


Philosophic Classics 
Volume I: Thales to St. Thomas 


Volume II: Bacon to Kant 


by WALTER KAUFMANN, Princeton University 
Here is a philosophical library in two volumes, spanning 24 
centuries from the beginning of Western philosophy through 
Kant. Many of the complete works presented are supple- 
mented by ample selections from books not easily accessible. 
Liberal use is made of recent translations by eminent scholars. 
1961 Vol. I: 630 pp. Vol. IT: 584 pp. 

Text price: $6.95 ea. vol. 
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Readings in Social Philosophy 
by FREDERICK A. OLAFSON, Yohns Hopkins 
University 


The author presents an analysis of the relationship of law to 
morality, particularly focused on the problem of civil dis- 
obedience. This book of readings is drawn from the clas- 
sical and contemporary literature of natural law theory, utili- 
tarianism and historicism. It is intended to give an under- 
standing of the different rational procedures that have been 
used to justify legal and political institutions. 


1961 518 pages Text price: $6.95 
To receive approval copies, write: 
BOX 903 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
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